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72.    Goethe's attitude toward the Prussian League of Princes can be pretty clearly recognised in Karl August's remark in July, 1785, to the Prussian agent, Dohm, that he would have given the preference to a league of small states in which there would be no falling out either with the Emperor or with Prussia.    Many princes would now hesitate to enter a league which was evidently formed against the Emperor and controlled by the electoral princes (Prussia, Hanover, Saxony) in accordance with their individual interests.    The  allies,  he feared, would become embroiled in Prussia's wars which did not concern the Empire.    .    .    .    He confidentially expressed further his regret that the feelings and interests of the small states were either unknown or disregarded in Berlin (cf. the comprehensive discussion by Bailleu in the Histor. Zeitschr., Ixxiii., 19). As Goethe and the Prussian privy councillor, Boehmer, were executing the document of Weimar's entrance into the League the poet took great pains to see to it that the Duke's dignity and titles were in no wise prejudiced. It was signed August 29, 1785.
73.    After all, this must be said in his praise.    Frederick the Great's earlier attempts had all been temporary expedients.    So were likewise those made by Georg Ludwig von Edelsheim by order of the King in the spring of 1778.    They were immediately given up when Austria inclined toward peace.    Neither was Prussia willing, at the time of the formation of the League of Princes, to undertake any reform of the Empire, which, however, aside from the security of the small states, was Goethe's chief aim.    Concerning Karl August's proposals of reform we read the very cool remark in a Prussian memorandum:   "Dans le traite d'union les confedeie's ne sont pas tant engages a ameliorer et a reformer la constitution germanique, qu'a maintenir 1'ancienne et veritable constitution de 1'Empire centre le despotisme et les usurpations" (Bailleu, ibid.).
74.    The only manuscripts in existence are of the last redaction. The one in Goethe's own hand, finished in Rome, September 5, 1787, is in the Royal Library in Berlin;  the other, prepared for the printer by a copyist, is in the G. u. Sch. Arch.    Egtnont appeared in print at Easter, 1788.    The play was first performed March 31, 1791, in Weimar, and met with little success.    When Goethe himself had assumed the direction of the theatre he persuaded Schiller to revise the drama, and Schiller "proceeded cruelly."    In this form it was given in April, 1796, and received with  applause.    Most  theatres   followed  Schiller's  revision with  few modifications.    The first performance in Berlin was in 1801.
75.    Goethe lived in the "Queen of England," now called "Hotel Victoria."    It is situated in the interior of the city, near St. Mark's Square (cf. Chronik des Wiener Goethevereins, i., no. 2).    According to the Goihaische Hofkalender,  Venice had  149,000 inhabitants in  1786; Florence had 81,000;   Rome, 162,800;  Naples, 380,900;  Palermo, 120,-ooo;   Milan, 120,000.    Of the German cities that Goethe had seen none of them except Berlin numbered over 50,000.    If one further takes into consideration the fact that the low land in Italy was much more densely populated than in Germany, that outside the gates and on the estates of the nobility there had been erected numerous artistically beautiful villas, whereas in Germany the cities ended with the fortifications, and